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EDITORIAL 


This number of “Faith and Unity” will be found somewhat 
heavier than recent issues have been: the reason is that two 
matters have called for immediate treatment, and there has been 
less room for anything Slighter. The first of these matters is the 
publication of the 1953 Revision of the Plan for Church Union 
in North India and Pakistan: and the second is the July number | 

a of “Theology”, which is entirely devoted to propaganda on 
44 behalf of the Church of South India. 


It is important to realise that the North India Plan has not 
yet been before the General Assembly of the Church of India, 
Pakisan, Burma and Ceylon. It will be submitted to the “Detby ‘ 
Committee” in the coming December, and will come before the 
General Assembly of C.1.P.B.C., with their comments in 
January, 1956. After that, it will probably be remitted to the 
Diocesan Councils of the Province, which will report back in - 
1959. Meanwhile, it is expected that it will have been examined 
by the Lambeth Conference in 1958. We print an exhaustive 
survey of the Plan by Bishop Kenneth Mackenzie: and the 
Bishops of the C.L.P.B.C. especially desire that it shall be well | 
known throughout the Anglican Communion. We have no 
doubt that the General Council will reject certain features of the 
present plan: we wonder that their delegates to the negotiating 
Committee did not make this clear: and we wish especially not 
to pre-judge the attitude of the General Council but to strengthen 
the hands of those members of it who will be striving for 
Catholic Faith and Order-- 


The Editor of “Theology” claims that the articles in the July —-—~» 
number “are intended to be informative rather than argumenta- ; 
tive” but it is impossible not to find them tendencious. They 

_ paint the ideal picture to: which we have become accustomed. 
The first article only, by an Indian Minister formerly Congrega- 
tionalist, admits that there is another side to it. We are not con- 
cerned to deny that the true spirit of the Church is to be found. 
in such scenes as Bishop Newbigin has described and not in 
closed churches or lawsuits, and we have always held that it 
would be very wrong indeed to wish the Church of South India 
other than well or to ‘rejoice in any difficulties that it may 
encounter. But the situation, in which descriptions of the life of ~~ 
the Church, which must in their nature be very largely subjec-- 
tive, are not only used as propaganda, but are also made to deter 
mine Doctrine—such a situation is full of danger, hy 


The most disquieting feature in this issue of “Theology” is a” 
review by Dr. Norman Sykes, of “The Historic Episcopate”, a 
compilation edited by Kenneth M. Cary; in this review the 
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Tractarian teaching about the Apostolic Succession ts decisively 
rejected. We print below a review of the same book by Fr. 
Symonds, C.R., by kind permission of the Community of the 
Resurrection, in whose periodical it has appeared. 


There is a widespread movement afoot to induce the Convo- 
cations in 1955 to enter into full Communion with the Church 
of South India, ‘in spite of the fact that it still contains ministers 
who have not been episcopally ordained. It should not surprise 
| our readers that “Theology” should take part in this, as the ten- 
dency of the paper in recent years has been markedly towards 

Qpntinental Protestantism. This is no doubt the outcome of a 

genuine conviction that the recent revival of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism is important for us: it may be remembered that the 
_ Editor, Canon Vidler, invited Prof. Karl Barth to write a letter 
to the English People during the Blitz. Our conviction is the 
opposite: that this “Theology of Crisis” is the greatest danger 
that threatens the Christian life in our day, just as Liberal 


(Continued on page 4) 


BISHOP KENNETH KIRK 


It seems fitting that there should be some reference in this 
issue Of Faith and Unity to the deep concern with which the late 
Bishop of Oxford regarded the course of events which led to th. 
establishment of the South Indian Churoh, which he followed 
closely from 1932.anwards. He was equally concerned with the * 
subsequent problems of relationship between the Church of 
England and the C.S.L. At the last Lambeth Conference, for al! 
too brief a space of time, he took the part of a leader and it was 
due to him that a substantial and influential minority refused to 

accept the validity of the C.S.I. ordinations, The subject came up 
for discussion at a Conference of the C.D.C.P. at Oxford last 
September. The Bishop was present at its meetings. He said that 
his hesitations about recognizing the C.S.1- Orders as valid, which 
he had previously felt, had not been removed. The practice of the 
C.S.I. in allowing equality of status to those who had, and to 
those who had not, been episcopally ordained probably disquali- 
fied their ordinations. He also said with an outspoken emphasis 
unusual to him, that the Convocations could not go beyond the 
interim terms of rélationship accepted by them in 1950 without 
splitting the Church of England. It is indeed a grievous loss that 
we no longer have with us a theologian of such high repute for 
learning, so clear in his grasp of those principles of Catholic Faith 
and Tradition which the Church of England so sorely needs in 
her work of promoting Christian unity. 


O'BRIEN. 


(C ontinued from page 3) 
Humanism was at the beginning of the century. We shewed in 
our last issue how the Neo-Lutheranism of Bishop Nygren repu- 


diates the whole tradition of Christian Mysticism: the Neo- 


Calvinism of Prof. Barth is more difficult to assess, since his 
admirers will always tell us that we have misunderstood what he 
has said: but if words mean anything he interprets S. Paul's 
“Christ in you” as meaning only “Christ over against you”. We 
believe that many English Churchmen do not appreciate the con- 
sequences for devotion of all this contemporary movement in 
Protestantism: if they did, they would not dally with it, and 
would withhold their confidence from those who have supported 
and popularised it. “a 

Further matter, bearing on the points raised last Quarter by 
Mr. Campbell, is held up till December. 

As we go to press at the beginning of August, comment on 
events in America during that month must be reserved for our 
December issue. | : 
(Continued from page 24) 
governments used the Bishops in the House of Lords to keep 
their Party in power, and preserved the Establishment, with a 
tempered encouragement of the Free Churches as a counterpoise, 


_ to ensure that the clergy should be subservient to the aristocracy. 


Indeed, in many ways the heritage of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Dissenters has passed to the Anglo-Catholics. 
Dr. Townsend reminds us that in the Plague of London the 
Dissenting Ministers worked among the people when the Clergy 
had fled: in the cholera epidemic of 1866 it was the East End 
Clergy with the St. Margaret’s and Devonport Sisters and such 
volunteers as Dr. Pusey and Lord Halifax, who were coping with 
the disease. In the eighteenth century, Methodists suffered from 


. mob violence; in the nineteenth, such men as Fr. Lowder. Con- 


venticles were broken up in the seventeenth century and later: 
but interruptions at the most solemn .moment of the Holy 
Eucharist sometimes occur even now. 


~~ We must not allow ourselves to become at all complacent. 


and we must not withhold our admiration for the tenacity with 
which the Free Churchmen have held to their principles through 
the days of oppressive legislation. But we are concerned ‘with 
the present rather than with the past; and especially we look for 
a Christian answer to the challenge of the modern situation. 
There are Free Churchmen who will attempt to supply one, or, 
better, join with us in seeking one. But we find no indication that 
Dr. Townsend has any appreciation of the need. To him, the 
world is very wrong-headed to have rejected Liberal principles 


but a Christian society can be built on no other. | 
| THE EDITOR. 
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THE OECUMENICAL SISTERHOOD OF 
‘MARY AT DARMSTADT, EBERSTADT 
GERMANY 


On a September night of 1944, the town of Darmstadt was 
laid flat in the course of about twenty minutes. The air-raid had . 
an effect which those who planned it would not have anticipated, 
it turned an organisation for Bible Classes for Girls into a 
Religious Community. “Weighed down by this judgment, the 
girls realised that no-one’s conscience can be clear before God. 
The devotional life in which they had trusted broke in piéces, 
and they came to a new realisation of the need for repentance, 
of reparation, and of constant intercession. The Blood of the 
Lamb, the salvation offered by God, now appeared as so awe- 
some a thing that the realisation became worship.” The thought 
of the thousands of souls summoned in so short a time to appear 
before the judgment-seat of God, led these women to the under- 
standing that “repentance is not something done once for all, but 
that it must be continually renewed, and the will constantly 
rendered”. 

In 1947 the Sisterhood was started, the motive being “an | 
overwhelming desire to have an intimate share in the poverty and 
self-denial of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to share it to- 
gether”. They began their common life with the two Foundresses 
and 7 Sisters: they now number 66. They were encouraged and 
guided during the first two years by Paul Reidigger, Minister of 
a Methodist Church in Ansbach: and experiencing the need of 
regular hours of worship they began with psalms and extempory 
prayer. Later, they were visited by Dom Hildebrand Fleisch- 
mann, O.S.B., who introduced them to the Divine Office, which 
he had himself translated-into-German. Perpetual intercession, 
day and night, is maintaiped in the Mother House. 

It is significant that this movement was not-a conscious 
attempt to restore the traditional Religious life in the Lutheran 
Church. The air-raid brought a vivid consciousness of our Lord’s 
continual pleading of His Passion: in which Mother Basilea 
goes.so far as to speak of “The present sufferings of Christ”. 
This consciousness led to penitence, and then Reparation, an 
element quite alien to their tradition. From this arose the desire 
for Poverty, to be more like our Lord: and so for Chastity and 
Obedience, and then for silence, corporate worship and inter- 
cession. Mother Basilea has recently visited England with one of 
of her Sisters, and has stayed with several of the Anglican Com- 
munities. After so catastrophic a beginning and so rapid a 
growth, a period of consolidation and adjustment is very desir- 


~~able, in-which they may find the experience of Anglican Com- 


munities helpful. 


W.O.F. 
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PROPOSED RE-UNION IN NORTH INDIA’ 
AND PAKISTAN 


The Negotiating Joint Committee of Christian communities in 
North India and Pakistan have now published the revised form 
of their proposals for Reunion, with the title of A PLAN FOR 
CHURCH UNION IN NORTH INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 
The next stage in the project will no doubt be the presentation of 
the Plan to the governing bodies of the communities concerned 
for criticism or acceptance. This therefore seems to be a suitable 
moment for a general review of the history of the negotiations 
and some appraisement of their interim result. 

The history of the scheme is given in full in the Preface to the 
Plan. 

In 1924 various Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
joined together to form the United Church of Northern India. 
On their initiative and that of the Wesleyan Methodists a 
‘Round Table Conference of any who were willing to discuss the 
possibilities of further Reunion met at Lucknow in 1929. The 
Churches of Christ, the Methodists, and the United Church of 
Northern India were represented by delegates and one Anglican 
was present as a visitor. 

In 1930 there was another meeting in Delhi with a wider 
representation including official representatives from the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon (to be denoted in future by the 
initials C.1.B.C:)' and delegates from the Joint-Committee on 
Union in South India. 

In 1931 an All-India Conference was held at Na gpur under 
the chairmanship of Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, at which it 
was agreed that it was-essential that the question of the unifica- 
tion of the ministry should be examined and agreement reached 
regarding principles of Church organization and government. 

In 1937 at Lucknow the Round Table Conference accepted a 
toa of Negotiation and this was issued in a revised form in 

939 

In 1941 further revisions were made and the crucial sugges- 
tion was put forward that the unification of the Episcopates of 
the Anglican and the Methodist Episcopal Churches should be 
“initiated by the mutual laying on of hands with prayer, and 
with the use of such a formula as shall leave no room for any 
scruple or doubtfulness”’. 

In 1944 the General Council of C.1I.B.C. appealed for a more 
general acceptance of such a method of unification, based on a 
penitent acknowledgement of the defects in all our ministries 
due to our divisions. 

‘In 1947 at Allahabad this of general unification of 


1 Later CIPBC to include Pakistan. 
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ministries was adopted by the Round Table Conference and 
incorporated into the Basis. 

In 1948 the plan was submitted to the Lambeth Conference. 
The Committee on the Unity of the Church reported that it was 
an improvement on the South Indian scheme. “It restores the 
earlier and less criticizable form of the statement as to the faith 
of the Church”. The reference is clearly to the definite statement 
that Jesus Christ is “Himself God incarnate”. “It has a satisfac- 
tory statement with regard to the sacraments of baptism and Holy 
Communion”. “It asserts that the ordained ministry, ‘representa- 
tive of the risen and ascended Christ and of the Holy Catholic 
Church, which is His Body,’ is ‘descended from Christ and His 
apostles, and under the guidance of the Holy Spirit continues to 
derive its authority from Christ through the Church’.” “It lays. 
down that ‘those only shall be members of the united Church 
who have by baptism been admitted to Christ’s Church visible 
here on earth’.” “By the inclusion of the express provision that 
‘Baptism may be administered either in infancy or upon profes- 
sion of faith’ it deliberately leaves open the door. . . for the 
admission to the Church of those who set store by the principle 
of ‘believer’s baptism’.” (It is not quite clear whether the Com- 
mittee intended this last provision to be an improvement). The 
Committee criticise the formula which at that date was proposed 
for the unification of the ministry on the ground that “the inten- 
tion is left obscure”,' but approve the arrangement for the 
decision of questions concerning faith and order.’ 

The same Report in dealing with the case of the Church ‘of 
South India quoted certain criticisms of the Constitution of that 
body made by a Committee of Theologians specially appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1946. Three of these seem to 
be relevant in dealing with the North Indian draft Plan. 

(3) The use of the rite of Confirmation should, as soon as 
may be practicable, be made the general rule of the Church. 

(5) There should be reconsideration of the ultimate relation 
of the Church of South India to other Churches not episcopally 
ordered. 

“(6) There should be a satisfactory clarification of the circum- 
stances, if any, in which ordained ministers may 
continue to exercise ministry . . . at the conclusion of the interim 
period”. 

(6) does not apply directly to the. North Indian Plan, (there 
being no “interim period’’) but it seems to be expected that such 
ministers will be admitted to serve the “United C hurch” in some 
circumstances.* 

Resolution 63, accepted by the Lambeth a as a 
whole, is as follows: “The Conference welcomes generally the © 


— 


See p, 12. See p. 16. 17. 
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negotiations informally begun in North India with a view to - 


union, desires to encourage the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon to go forward, and expresses the hope that in the work- 
ing out of the proposed scheme account may be taken both of 
the lessons to be’ derived from South India and of the proposals 
made.in Ceylon”. 

At this point the Round Table Conference gave way to a 
Negotiating Committee which met from time to time from 1951 
onwards. The delegates now represented the following bodies: 
C.LP.B.C. the United Church of Northern India, and the Metho- 
dist and Baptist Churches. It thus included Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and Methodists, who had _ been 
associated with the scheme from the beginning, as well as the 
Baptists who had shown much hesitation. It is hoped that other 
communities will consent to join in the negotiations. 

The Preface does not state whether the delegates were unani- 
mous in accepting the Plan, nor are their names revealed. 

It must be acknowledged, with the greatest good will and 
admiration, that the original Conference and the later Negotiating 
Committee have made a sincere attempt at resolving the 
difficulties which necessarily confront those who have set them- 
selves to combine communities with such various origins, and in 
some cases such contrary principles, as those who now desire to 
come together as a single and united organization within the 
Body of Christ. There is indeed, from what we believe to be the 
Catholic standpoint, much to be thankful for. The old bitter- 
ness has entirely disappeared. There is a new appreciation 
of the Catholic outlook, which would have been quite impossible 
two generations ago. On the other side the convinced Episcopa- 
lian has learned to look with friendliness and charity on those 
who are divided from him, and to emulate their example in many 
ways. But very serious differences remain. What we have to do 
is to distinguish those which are matters of principle from those 
which merely concern “what we are used to” and have grown 
up with. | 


PART I. BASIS OF UNION. 
This set out in sixteen sections, most of which require some 
commentary. 


Il. THE CHURCH. 

The difficulty about perfect agreement as to membership of 
the Church is met by defining that “the membefs according to 
the will and purpose of God’ are those “who have been baptized 
and persevere in faith and maintain their vital union with Christ 


_ and with one another by faith through the means of grace”. This 


is a good beginning and seems unexceptionable. 


' Italics not;in the text of the Plan. 
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Ill. MEMBERSHIP. 

The status of members in the united Chuch is to be 
identical with that enjoyed in their previous denomination: 
Baptism however is essential to membership. Full. member- 
ship in regard to both privileges and obligations entails 
a public profession of faith and good intention, and the ser- 
vice at which this profession is made is to include prayer for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit. In Section VI this is described as 
“Confirmation or some other service” with “the laying-on of 


hands by the Bishop or Presbyter”. It is difficult to see why sucha. 
service 1s not called “Confirmation” in any case, even though the 
- hands are not necessarily to be those of the Bishop, more 


especially as in Section VII stress is laid on the fact that all 
members of the Church have been “confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit”. This surely cannot mean that Baptism by itself imparts 
the graces of Confirmation; because in that case the service of 
Confirmation ought not to be tolerated at all. Moreover it 1s 
clearly stated that those who have been “confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit all have the right and duties of a priesthood of believers” 

. which in virtue of section ITI only applies to those who have 
made their profession and received imposition of hands. 

As to Confirmation by a Presbyter there is certainly precedent 
for this, ample in the East and occasional in the West; but in 
both these cases the outward sign of Confirmation is anointing 
with Chrism consecrated by a bishop, and there must remain a 
grave doubt whether the ministration of a bishop, direct or 
indirect, is not an essential of the gte. Quite apart from this 
consideration, which will not carry much weight with those who 
have hitherto been non-episcopalian, it is surely very desirable 
that at this critical moment in his spiritual life the young 
beginner should be brought into intimate touch with his “father- 
in-God”. 

A further criticism must be that it seems to be implied that 
while the service is to include prayer for the Holy Spirit the really 
essential thing is the profession of faith and good intent. 


-V. THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


“Forms of worship that have been in use in any of the uniting 
Churches shall be permitted, and the Presbyter-in-charge and the — 
Pastorate Committee must agree to any changes in what has 
been customary. It is expected that in due time the united Church 
will have a common Service Book”. 


VI. THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


A. Baptism. 
The essentials of Baptism are that it should “be administered 


with water by. immersion, affusion, or sprinkling in the name of” 
the Holy Trinity. 
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The permission of sprinkling is very regrettable. There is in 
this no significance of washing, and it would be only too easy 
for an infant, or even an adult, not even to be touched by the 
water. Surely to pour the water could not injure anyone's con- 
science! 

“Both infant baptism and believers’ baptism shall be 
accepted”. This may sound startling, but in view of primitive 
practice it is difficult to condemn. Some would say that anything 
was better than indiscriminate Baptism. 

Baptism is agreed to be “a sign of cleansing” and. of ‘other, 
gifts. We miss the word “effectual”. 

‘A welcome note is the statement that “full Christian initiation 
... is concluded only” by the First Communion. 

When Baptism is not to be administered in infancy the parents 
are to present their children for dedication, after which “the 
child shall be recognized as belonging to the Christian commu- 
nity”, in fact as a catechumen. 


B. Holy Communion. 

The essentials of Holy Communion are the setting apart of 
bread and wine and the unfailing use of Christ's words of institu- 
tion. But the uniting Churches recommend that “other important 
elements” should be included. A list of these is given which is 
satisfactory and includes “the shewing forth, and pleading before 
the Father, Christ’s sacrifice once for all offered: invoking 
Christ’s merits for the whole:Church; remembering the resur- 

_ rection and ascension, and looking for the coming again in 
glory”. The only important criticism would be that there is no 
liturgical offertory. But from the Anglican side it might be 
pressed that the Holy Communion should from the outset have 
some recognisable Prayer of Consecration. Nor should it offend | 
anyone’s conscience to make it a universal rule that when receiv- —. 
ing the Sacrament the communicants should either. stand or 
kneel. The idea of sitting at this moment would be a real shock 
to Anglicans. 

We should notice the wording of the final paragraph. “It shall 
be a rule of order . . . that the celebration shall be entrusted only 
to those who have by ordination received authority thereto”. This. 
is no doubt a concession on the part of Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists: But, as we shall see, “ordained” does not mean 
ordained by a bishop. 


Vill. THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH. 


B. The ordained Ministry. 

An important statement, which has no parallel in the South | 
Indian Basis of Union, is that this “Ministry is descended from 
Christ and His apostles, and under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost continues to derive its authority from Christ through the 
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Church. The minister is in his own pastorate the representative 
of the Church as a whole, and also represents his own pastorate 
to the Church as a whole”. This of course is the position more 
usually ascribed to the Bishop. 

Presbyters are to be ordained “by the laying-on of hands by 
the Bishop and Presbyters”, Bishops “by the laying-on of hands 
in which at least three Bishops shall participate”. 

The word Presbyter is somewhat unfamiliar to Anglican ears; 
but no objection can be raised against the use of it. It is indeed in 
strict propriety the correct designation of a priest who is not a 
bishop. 

The Plan however refuses to commit the “uniting Churches’ 
to the position that Episcopal Ordination is necessary to validity 
or regularity, and its practical regulations certainly imply a 
denial that this is so. 


IX. THE BISHOPS. 
— “Continuity with the historic Episcopate shall . . . be effec- 
tually maintained . . . By ‘historic Episcopate’ is meant the 
Episcopate which is in historic continuity with that of the early 
Church. No particular theological interpretation of episcopacy 
... 1s thereby implied or shall be demanded”. 

“The diocesan Bishops shall be elected, both the diocese . . . 
and the authorities of the Church . . . having an effective voice”. 


XII. INITIAL UNIFICATION OF THE MINISTRY 

We come now to the crucial problem and a determined attempt 
to solve it. Not indeed that the question of a valid ministry is 
the most important point in arranging Union. The first thing to 
decide is whether those desiring to unite do hold the primary 
essentials of the Catholic faith. It must be presumed that in the 
present case all parties will have satisfied themselves on this 
point. The Anglicans must e.g. be satisfied that all those who 
desire this particular union do mean when they “accept” the 
creeds that they actually believe them, and also that they 
acknowledge the theological and christological definitions of the 
great General Councils. The other bodies will also no doubt have 
satisfied themselves that there is nothing actually pernicious in the 
doctrines taught by Anglican theologians. 

As regards the Ministry the most striking difference between 
the arrangement in the Church of South India and the proposed — 
-united Church in the North of the sub-continent is that while in 
the former the non-episcopal ministers have been accepted with- 
' out Episcopal Ordination so that there is an obvious difference 
in character between their ministry and that of the ex-Anglicans, 
the present scheme purports to set up a homogeneous united 
ministry from the outset. “From the beginning of the union every 
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Bishop and every Presbyter . . . shall be recognised as compe- 
tent to celebrate the Holy Communion in any congregation . . . 
and eligible for any appointment for which he is otherwise fitted”. 

No doubt this would be in every way desirable, but it is impos- 

sible to avoid the question whether the proposed scheme really 
achieves its object. The theory is that all the ministries of the 
_uniting Churches are both valid and effective, but that they “are 
limited in scope and authority not having the seal of the whole 
Church”. 
_ The method of unification suggested is that the existing 
Ministers of the uniting Churches shall accept through mutual 
laying on of hands “the traditional authority which they lack 
in separation”. This rite “does not imply a denial of the ordina- 
tion previously received . . . it is not re-ordination”. 

The proposed unification would be conducted in the follow- 
ing manner. | 

Representative ministers of each Community will declare that 
believing themselves “to have been duly and lawfully ordained 
... within . . . Church” they commit themselves to God “to 
receive from Him such further grace, commission and authority 
as shall be necessary for ministering in the united Church”. 

There will then take place a mutual laying-on of hands, with 

these words : 
.“Forasmuch as thou wast called and ordained within .. . 
Church to the ministry of the Church of God, and art now called 
to the ministry of the Church of God within the united Church, © 
‘mayest thou receive from God.the power and grace of the Holy 
- Spirit for the wider exercise of the ministry as a Presbyter (or 
Bishop) within the united Church, and for a more effectual ser- 
vice take thou authority to preach the Word of God, to fulfil 
the ministry of reconciliation and to minister Christ’s sacraments 
in the united Church. . .” 

The original wording of the formula, (objected to by the 
Lambeth Committee on the ground of obscurity of intention) 
. began with these words, “Receive the Holy Ghost for the fuller 
exercise of Christ’s Ministry and priesthood in the Church of 
God”. The effect of the alteration at least makes clear that the 
rite is not an Ordination. 

Next follows the unification of the Episcopate, which is made 
necessary by the existence of the (titular) Bishops of one of the 
Methodist communities. The object is stated as follows: it is “to 
‘supply to the former Bishops of the Methodist Church in South 
Asia the special link with the Episcopate of the Primitive Church 
which the Anglican Communion claims to have preserved, and 

. to enable the former Bishops of the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon to enter into the spiritual heritage 
of the episcopal branch of the Methodist Communion”. 
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The rite of unification consists first of the eucharistic prayer 
for the Consecration of Bishops in the 1928 proposed Prayer 
Book, adapted for the present purpose by a petition for the out- 
_ pouring of the Holy Spirit “to enrich each according to his need 
with grace and authority for the exercise of the office of Bishop 
in the united Church within the Church universal”. There fol- 
lows a mutual laying-on of hands. | 

It is elsewhere noted that in this service there “will be asso- 
ciated a representative Presbyter from each of the non-episcopal 
Churches, thus signifying the complete acceptance of the existing 
Bishops as Bishops of the united Church”’.’ Does this mean that 
he also is to lay his hand on the Bishops? 

The formula is as follows: “Forasmuch as thou wast called 
and duly appointed within the . . . Church to the office of a 
Bishop in the Church of God, and art now called to the office of 
a Bishop in the Church of God within the united Church, mayest 
thou receive from God the grace of the Holy Spirit for the fuller 
exercise of God's ministry in the office of a Bishop, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”. 

The new Bishops are then to be consecrated with the formula 
mentioned above. 

Finally the Bishop of each Diocese, with the Presbyters who 
have joined in the inaugural service, will lay hands on all his 
Presbyters using the same formula with the necessary substitu- 
tion of “Presbyter” for “Bishop”. 

What are we to make of this? The rite of Unification makes it 
plain that it is not intended to deny “the reality of the ordination | 
previously received; it is not reordination”. In fact it does 
actually affirm that all-the ministers have been ordained. On the 
other hand we must maintain that what Anglicans mean by 
Ordination is the conferring of holy Orders by a bishop. We can 
only say that the word can be used in two senses. No one wishes 
to. say that non-episcopal ordination is simply otiose; but it is 
not what the Catholic Church means by the word. Bishop, Priest, 
Presbyter, Deacon are words with a definite theological and 
ontological meaning. Something happens to a man when he is 
ordained which makes him something which he was not before. 
Further he must receive this new “character” through someone 
who has the power to impart it. But when we consider the non- 
episcopal ministries it is extraordinarily difficult to recognise them 
as being the same thing as the original apostolic ministry. To 
decline to do so has been the traditional Anglican attitude in the 
past. A kind of unofficial “economic” recognition has sometimes 
been given to non-episcopal ministries when it has seemed 
obvious that a Christian community had been deprived of a 
regular ministry though no fault of its own, but it has never been 


1 Part IIL. iii Step 4a) ) Note. _ 
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pretended that the non-episcopal ministey’ was a bishop, a pfiest 
or a deacon. 

An examination (necessarily very cursory) of the ministries 
concerned in the Scheme of Union, other than those of the 
Anglicans, points in the same direction. They differ very widely 
ftom each other. 

According to the original (“Brownist”) form of Congrega- 
tionalism the minister was the sefvant of a particular congrega- 
‘tion. His ordination (if that is the right word) was simply the 
ratification of his “call” by the local lay elders of the congrega- 
tion. The laying of their hands was optional. If he changed his 
cure he was to be “ordained” again. The same principle is evinced 
by the classical Savoy Declaration of 1658. There the “call” 
clearly consists in election by the congregation. The laying-on of 
the hands of the elders, if any, is desirable. Gradually the custom 
arose of the entrance of a new minister upon his cure being wel-. 
comed by a visit of neighbouring pastors, and this is now 
universal. At first the minister was welcomed by the right hand 
of fellowshipy but the laying-on of hands (by the pastors, not 
now by the elders) is increasingly in use. According to the late - 
Dr. Garvie “Ordination is the corporate recognition of the grace- 
gift, investing with the authority of the Church the exercise of 
that gift within the Christian community”. That is what Garvie 
himself called “High Church” Congregationalism; but it is 
clear that the “grace gift” is prior to the Ordination. It is not 
conferred through any action of the visiting pastors. 

Methodism has preserved the idea of a gift conferred through 
the prayer of an authoritative minister with the traditional token 
of the imposition of hands: but unfortunately it is the authority 
of the minister that we are obliged to question. John Wesley 
having come to the conclusion that there was no difference 
between a presbyter and a bishop, and driven by what seemed 
the force of circumstances in America, proceeded to “set apart, 
as a superintendent, by imposition of my hands and prayer (being 
assisted by other ordained ministers) Thomas Coke .. . a Pres- 
byter of the Church of England”. Coke followed his master’s 
example, but now called himself a bishop and claimed to ordain 
bishops for America. It seems then that although the Methodist 
. Bishops exercise episcopal functions (and indeed exercise them 
somewhat autocratically) it is difficult to regard their status as 
anything but titular. The idea that any Anglican clergyman is 
empowered’ on his own responsibility to consecrate a bishop 
cannot be seriously entertained. | 

English Methodism ‘is frankly non-episcopal: but the Metho- 
dist chairman of an important meeting in Sydney in 1937 said that 
he would have no difficulty in accepting Episcopal Ordination on 
the grounds that “to some of us Ordination means so little”. It 
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does not follow of course that this was a representative view. If 
it were, the problem would in one way be easier; yet no one 
(certainly not the originators of this Plan) would seriously wish 
for Ordination to be accepted with a shrug of the shoulders. 


‘The Presbyterians of course do attach great importance to 
Ordination, and some of them are anxious to press a claim to 
the Apostolic Succession through presbyters. According to the 
doctrine of the parity of ministers every parish minister is him- 
self both-presbyter and bishop. But if he is ready to be made a 
bishop in the Episcopalian sense it is a new power and a new 
grace that he is seeking. Presumably he has come to ask (with St. 
Jerome) “What does a Ge do that a presbyter does not do 
except ordination?” 


It appears then that the Episcopalian and: non-Episcopalian 
ministries do not stand to each other in quite the same relation. 
The Episcopalians cannot but feel that there is a lack of the full 
authority of the apostolic ministry in those with whom they 
have a sincere wish to unite. The non-Episcopalians do not raise 
this objection, and indeed are most generously ready to accept 
the full validity of Anglican Orders. All the same there is some- 
thing which they might think lacking: it is what 1s Known as the 
“Call”, not so much in the sense of the inward monition of the 
Holy Spirit as in that of the outward ratification of that by the 
people of God. In the case of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists at all events this is attested by acceptance of the 
minister by a particular congregation, and (as regards Presby- 
terians) also by official representatives of the Church. This in- 
sistence on a Call, is in line mutatis mutandis, with the feeling of 
the primitive Church in regard to the election of bishops. “He 
who is to preside over all must be elected by all’, says St. Leo. 


Now if there is any truth in this, what 1s needed by the non- 
Episcopalian minister is Ordination in the traditional sense of 
the word, a special grace enabling him to represent Christ and 
his Apostles, something transmitted from above. There is also 
something needed by the Episcopalian minister, and that is 
plainly not Ordination, for his Orders are not disputed except 
by the Roman Church, but Acceptance. In other words it is not 
a question of Order but of Jurisdiction, “the wider exercise of 
the ministry”. What he needs to acquire is an accepted ground 
for being received as the minister of certain persons. This raises 
the question whether mutual imposition of hands is really a suit- 
able token of unification. What the non-Episcopal minister 
needs is an act of the grace of God through the medium of the 
Church whereby he may become not merely a minister (which 
he is) but a bishop, a priest, or a deacon, which he is not. What 
he needs then is precisely Ordination in the fuller of the two 
senses we have considered. That is the obvious significance of the 
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laying-on of hands—the conferring of a status. It is indeed “the 
scriptural and traditional symbol of the bestowing of spiritual 
gifts by God”. Not indeed that the bare act of laying on hands has 
any specified meaning by itself. What is far more important than 
the mere traditional gesture is verbal evidence of the intention 
to ordain. 

For Acceptance it seems that a difference is needed both 
in words and in gesture: and what could be more suitable for the 
latter than the ceremony which was in general use by the Con- 
gregationalists in the nineteenth century and still survives, the 
giving of “the right hand of fellowship”? Here is a truly apostolic 
gesture which would express exactly what. was really meant. It 
is Moreover a gesture which, in succession to a Call, has been 
accepted by Congregationalists as effecting ordination in their 
sense of the word. So we should get rid not only of the meaning-. 
less imposition of hands on those whose Orders are not doubted 
, by the imposers, but also of the quite ambiguous formula o¢ 
~ unification which seems devised to be capable of a double mean- . 
ing. The Plan acknowledges that “there may be different inter- 
pretations” of the rite of unification. But surely the matter is 
more difficult than that. The common formula is not only 
ambiguous but ambivalent. In one case it is intended to create a 
bishop or a presbyter, in the other to give an acknowledged 
bishop or presbyter “a wider exercise of the ministry”. 

If some procedure as is here suggested were adopted we should 
be back in the inspiring atmosphere of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920. “The Bishops and clergy of our Communion”, said the 
Lambcth Fathers, “would willingly accept from” the authoritics 
of other Communions “a form of commission or recognition 
which would commend our ministry to their congregation. It is 
our hope that the same motive Would lead ministers who have 
not received it to accept a commission through Episcopal ordina- 
tion”. It is not out of place to quote a passage from Lambeth and 
Reunion, by Bishops Woods, Linton Smith and Weston (repre- 
senting three very different schools of thought). “To meet 
objections to their ministry in Eastern or Roman congregations”, 
the Bishops “do not refuse ordination, provided they be not 
asked to deny their present Orders”. This generous offer suggests 
that to receive formal Ordination in deference to the conscience; 
of those who doubted or denied their Orders would not be out- 
side the bounds of Christian humility. And after all there is such 
a possibility as Conditional Ordination. 


XIV. CHURCH ORGANISATION AND LEGISLATION. 


We should notice with appreciation that it is not possible for 
the Bishop (or indeed for the Synodical Houses of Clergy and of - 
Laity) to be outvoted on matters of. faith, discipline, or the 
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XV. THE RELATION OF THE UNITED CHURCH TO 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

Here arise some difficulties if it is proposed that any Anglican 
Churches should enter into full communion with the proposed 
Church of North India. Full communion is to be maintained with 
all the Churches with which any of the uniting Churches is now 
in communion, and, subject to some unstated rules and pro- 
visions, ministers of these churches will be allowed to minister 
and celebrate Holy Communion either as visitors or as perma- 
nent pastors. Nothing is said even about Baptism, and it should 
be clearly stated that Communion cannot be given to or 
ministered by the unbaptized. The present Bishop of Durham 
'_§tatéd in a sermon preached before the University of Oxford that 
there are nonconformist chapels in English parishes “where the 
idea that even baptism is necessary is resented by ministers and 
people alike”. But apart from this it is clear that it is intended — 
that there should be a permanent group of ministers who have 
not been episcopally ordained, even though their ministry may 
have been “unified” when they entered the united Church. 


PART 1h THE CONSTITUTION’ OF THE 
CHURCH. | 

“The Constitutional part of the Plan of Union may now be 
considered complete, but as much as possible has been left. to 
the decisions of the Church after unton. The principal matter not 
yet decided is the name of the Church . . . Other matters are 
_. . the ordinal of the united Church . . . These however are 
not matters of principle”. 

It is rather startling to know that the ofdinal is not considered 
to be a matter of principle, It is to be hoped that the C.I.P. B.C. 
will insist on being satisfied about this. 


V. THE POLICY OF THE CHURCH. 


VI. THE ORDAINED MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH. 

As might be expected, considerable powers and responsibilities 
are assigned to the laity. In this connection there are a few 
questionable points which seem to need amendment or clarifying. 


V. B (ii) “The Diocesan Council shall provide arrangements 
for . . . the discipline of ministers”. Some security should be 
given that a minister shall be judged by his peers, or his 


superiors. 


C (ii) (a). “The Synod shall appoint an Executive Commit- 
tee”. This Committee could apparently consist entirely of lay 
persons, with exception of the Moderator and his Deputy. 


VI. A (i) (d). “Where there is grave dissension with respect 
to any form of public worship” the Bishop may forbid its con- 
tinuance, but his action is liable to be reversed by the Executive 
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Committee, or the Synod. Surely it cannot be seriously intended 
that the Bishop's decision on a liturgical matter should be liable 
to be overridden by a body which may contain a large majority 
of laymen. At the very roe an appeal should lie from the Com- 
mittee to the whole Synod. But surely the obvious appeal from 
the decision of the individual bishop is to the Diocesan Bishops 


as a body. 
(ii) (a). Bishops are to be elected by a body which apparently 


might consist entirely of lay persons. 


D.. THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF MINISTERS. 

An excellent section, enjoying amongst other things not less 
than three years training at Theological Institution. But it should — 
be made clear that the final approval of an ordinand is the 
Bishop’s responsibility. He must not be compelled to ordain one 
who he considers unworthy or unsuitable. 

E. An interesting provision that the Synod may in sp¢cial 
circumstances provide the ordination of suitable laymen for the 
administration of the Sacraments. This would need safeguards. 


IX. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE CHURCH. | 

The general law of indissolubility is clearly stated. No minister 
may ordinarily solemnise a “marriage” which violates this law, 
and “any member of the Church who contracts such a marriage 
shall be liable to the discipline of the Church”. 

But “especially in communities lately converted to Christi- 
anity, there are special cases in which the law of the Church 
should not be applied with rigidity”. The Bishop therefore, 
in consultation with an ad hoc Committee and with very careful 
investigation, may sanction the solemnization of such marriages 
or relax the discipline of the Church on those who contract them’ 

Marriage with a non-Christian is forbidden; but in speciai 
cases marriage with a catechumen may be permitted by the 


Bishop. 
CONCLUSION 

It is an uncougenial task to criticise a plan for greater unity. 
in face of the appalling difficulties which are caused by our 
discussion. Especially it seems ungracious to suggest that our non- 
Episcopal brethren, if they are at one with us in the Catholic 
faith, ought to be willing to take a step which may seem to cast 
doubts on their past experience, though indeed it does not do so. 
We know quite well that it is not fear of humiliation that makes 
them hesitate, but a holy fear of being untrue to the Holy Ghost. 
Of course no one on either side doubts the fact that God has 
blessed their ministry. All that really seems doubtful to us is 
whether a ministry separated from the Catholic Episcopate is 
really in accordance with the ultimate will of God, and whether 
the means which have been Suggested for unification are feally 
adequate. Gwatkin citing St. John xvii, 23, “That they may be 
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made perfect into one’ concludes that perfection is the path to 
unity, not unity to perfection. We cannot put things right by 
simply joining up: but if it be the case that we are not yet really 
ready for full unity we may remember that as we advance 
towards perfection we advance also to unity. 


K. D. MACKENZIE. 


TWO PRAYERS. From notes supplied by the Revd. Fr. 
J. H.C. Johnson, S.S.J.E. 
(1) Collect for the Friday after the 4th Sunday in Lent: 

Deus, qui ineffabilibus mundum renovas sacramentis: praesta 
quaesumus: ut Ecclesia tua et aeternis proficiat institutis, et 
temporalibus non destituatur auxiliis. Per Dominum. 

The English Missal translates: 

O God who by ineffable sacraments dost renew the world: 

: grant, we beseech thee; that thy Church, being profited by thine 

eternal ordinances, may likewise fail not of thy succour in things 
temporal. Through. 
‘ Other translations agree: taking “Aeternis institutis” as an 
ablative. But it may equally be a “dativus commodi” “that thy 
Church may be efficacious for things eternal”. We should prob- 
ably understand by “sacramentis” not merely the Seven Sacra- 
ments, but the whole Economy of Redemption, brought to bear 
in them upon the individual soul. “O God, who renewest the 
world by mysteries which cannot be uttered; grant, we beseech 
thee; that thy Church, availing for things eternal, may likewise 
not be destitute of thy succour in things temporal, through. 


(2) Secret for the 3rd Sunday after Pentecost.” 


Respice Domine munera. supplicantis ecclesiae: et saluti 
credentium perpetua sanctificatione sumenda concede. Per 
Dominum. | 

English Missal (4th Sunday after Trinity): Regard, O Lord, 
the gifts of thy suppliant Church: and grant that the partaking 
thereof may avail for the salvation and continual sanctification 
of them that believe. Through. 

. But it is possible (a) that “sanctificatio” has an active sense, 
of our hallowing of God, as when we pray “Sanctificetur Nomen 
tuum”. (b) that the gerundive “sumenda” agrees with “munera”: 
God will yield up, “concede”, the gifts that we have offered Him, 
with the ineffable qualities that-must enrich them when they 

come a second time from Him, as things to be appropriated by 
us: 
Regard, O Lord, the gifts of thy Church which calleth upon 
thee: and bestow them upon us for our salvation, that we may 
receive them with unceasing veneratign,” 
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REVIEWS 


The Historic Episcopate. Edited by Kenneth M. Cary. Dacre 

Press 8/6; pp. 140. 
Reprinted by kind permission from the “C.R. Reyiew"’ 

This interesting and well written book consists of a series of 
essays contributed by past and present members of Westcott 
- House. It is written in view of the decisions which the English 
Convocations must make next year with regard to the Church of 
S. India. Its object is to plead for full communion with that 
church without tarrying! The point of view is what might be 
called ‘Catholic-with-a-difference’. Mr. Montefiore, for instance, 
is quite clear about the functions of a Catholic priest, and the 
special contributions of Catholic practices to the life of the 
Church. Furthermore the writers are convinced that to contend 
for the historic episcopate with no doctrine attached to it is 
quite futile. ‘The function of the historic episcopate’, they write, 
‘must conform to the apostolic pattern. It would be ludicrous to 
insist on something to which neither meaning could be given, nor 

They hope, however, to get over the impasse of the contro- 
versy as to whether Episcopacy is of the ‘esse’ or of the ‘bene 
esse’ of the Church, by insisting that it is of the ‘plene esse’. By 
this they mean that the Episcopate is necessary. for the fullness or 
full realization of the Church, as it is the most natural, if not the 
only, means of emphasizing her unity. This unity is one of place 
and also of time, namely the unity of the whole body of Chris- 
tians throughout the world, and that of the Church of the present 
day, with the Church of the Apostles. Nor is it a merely spiritual 
unity of all true believers. It is manifested in the outward form 
of a Visible Church, and the divisions of that Church are not 
only a practical hindrance to the propagation of the Faith, but 
are directly contrary to the will of our Lord. Bishop Ramsay's 
book “The Gospel and the Catholic Church” is quoted with high 
approval, though one of the writers thinks that it establishes their. 
own theory of the ‘plene esse’ rather than that of the ‘esse’ which 
the bishop himself holds. | 

The real difficulty.confronting the authors is they consider 
that those who hold that the Episcopacy is of the ‘esse’ of the 
Church thereby unchurch the Non-Episcopal bodies and deny. 
their orders. As against this view the writers maintain that the 
Church consists of all baptized Christians, and that therefore all 
Christian bodies which accept the Scriptures and the Nicene 
Creed can claim the title of Church. From this doubtful inference 
they go on to argue that the ministries of these churches are (in 
the words in the report of the conference of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen held at Lambeth in 1922) ‘real ministries of the 
- Word and Sacraments in the Universal Church’. The writers 
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indeed regard such ministries as ‘defective’ because they lack 
the Apostolic succession. But they insist that in the present 
divided state of the Universal Church all ministries, including 
that of the Anglican Church, are in fact defective (though not 
in the same degree), because none of them are effective through- 
out the whole C hurch. They recognize, but reject, the distinction 
between validity and efficacity, and seem to think that if non- 
episcopal ministers show manifest fpdits.of the Spirit in their 
work, this assures us of the reality of their orders. Consequently 
Catholics must treat the ‘remot including the Holy Com- 
munion, celebrated by such ministers as valid. Some of the 
writers, however, would reject this term, even when used in the 
sense of ‘secure’ or ‘Divinely guaranteed’. (“The Church lives not 
by guarantee but by grace’ says Mr. Montefiore. Yet the Church 
Catechism in defining a Sacrament teaches that grace is mediated 
by the Sacraments, which are also pledges or guarantees of that 
grace. Possibly it is with this in mind that he assures us that a 
‘Sacrament cannot be defined’). 


The conclusion to which all this leads is that the Church in 
England must ‘efiter at once into full communion with the 
Church of S. India, although many of its existing ministers are 
outside the-Apostolic Succession. But the two main theses of the 
book are (i) that Episcopacy is of the ‘plene esse’ of the church, 
and yet (ii) that Non-Episcopal orders are valid. * 


These theses are supported by proofs from the New Testament, 
the Fathers, the Caroline Divines and Nineteenth Century 
Anglican practice. 

But it must be admitted that the survey of the evidence from 
the New Testament is vitiated by the Twelve Apostles being 
treated as littlke more than witnesses of the Resurrection, and 
their authority as portrayed in the first half of the Acts being 
almost entirely neglected. 
In the consideration of the Fathers S. Ignatius gets little 
- more than a bare mention, though his evidence would be strongly 
opposed to any recognition of Non-Conformist bodies, specially 
in such passages as ‘Let no man do aught of the things pertaining 
to the Church apart from the bishop.’ ‘Let that be held a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop, or him to whom he shall 
have committed it.’ ‘Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there 
let the people be’ (quoted by Ramsay, op. cit., p. 80). Nor are the 
Montanists, the real ancestors of many kinds of Non-Con- 
formists, ever mentioned. St. Jerome’s story of the presbyters of 
Alexandria appointing one of their number as bishop (without 
further ordination) is accepted in spite of the silence of Clement, 
Origen, and S. Athanasius, and it is suggested that the earliest 
heads of churches of Corinth and Rome were appointed in the 
same way. But no suggestion is offered that if such ‘presbyterian’ 
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ordinations took place, the ordaining presbylters may have 
received the power of transmitting their orders at the time when | 
they were themselves ordained; in which case the issue is one o! 

a Collegiate episcopate (i.€., that these churches were ruled by a 

body of presbyters possessing powers later confined to a single 
bishop, as against non-episcopacy). But no precedent is thereby 
created for Scottish presbyters of the time of John Knox, or for 

John Wesley, ordaining their successors, since no such power 

was contemplated by those who ordained them. 


Much impressive evidence is produced to show that many 
of the Caroline Divines regarded the Continental Protestant 
bodies as churches and their pastors as true ministers of the Lord 
and Sacraments. But, as the writer points out, they justified the 
actions of these churches on the grounds of necessity, namely 
—...--—-beeatse they could not get episcopal orders at the time of the 
Reformation without abandoning the ‘pure gospel’. This, how- 
ever, as the same divines maintained, was no justification for the 
English Non-Conformists, who, they maintained had separated 
from their mother church without any such reason. It has still 
~ Jess force in fustifymg “the refusal-of the ex-Protéstant ministers 
of the S. Indian church to seek episcopal ordination from their 
own bishops. 
As to the charge-of unchurching the nen-episcopal bodies, 
many strong Catholics (following the lead of Pere Congar, who 
allows the name church to at least the Eastern Orthodox in spite 
of their ‘separation’ from Rome) would agree that these bodies, 
particularly the more orthodox ones, can claim in some sense to 
be churches, for their individual members, as baptized, belong to 
the one Church of Christ. Perhaps we may go further and recog- . 
nize that also as bodies they represent the one true Church to 
their own people, provided that their separation from the h:er- 
| archy of the church was not an sct of wilful schism. If this be. so, 
it would seem that their ministers, convinced as-they are of their 
Divine call, and receiving their appointment through the regular 
officials of their own bodies. are channels of grace to their own 
people. Indeed it would be the height of Ecclesiastical arrogance 
to deny it. But a Catholic is bound to hold that such grace is 
uncovenanted, because he believes that the Sacraments (apart ‘ 
from Baptism and Marriage) are ‘valid only when administered 
by ministers of the Apostolic Succession’. And for this belief he i 
can claim the unvarying witness of the Catholic Church from a: | 
| least the end of the second century up to the sixteenth, But to 
deny the validity of sacraments administered outside the Succes- 
sion is not to deny their efficaciousness when celebrated and 
received by men of good faith. ‘Invalid’ does not mean ‘null and 
void’, but rather ‘insecure’. And it is this security of Catholic 
orders and Sacraments that the Anglican episcopate can give to 
those who seek to remedy the divisions of Christendom. 


— 
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*. To conclude it must frankly be stated that the main conten- 
tion of this book, namely that we should at once unite with a 
body which contains ministers who are unwilling t to rectify their 
orders cannot be accepted. At the same time the doctrine that 
Episcopacy is of the ‘plene esse’ of the Church, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, shows that Episcopacy is part of the essential 
nature of that Church which seeks to attain to the fullness of 
Christ. And to do this is surely what all Christians would desire. 


EDWARD SYMONDS, CR. 


& 


“The Claims of the Free Churches,’ by Henry Townsend, 
M.A., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, 1949. 15s. Pp. 316 and index. 

The blurb on the dust cover of this book quotes Dr. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead as writing, “Every Free Churchman ‘will want to 
read this book, and every Anglican ought to be made to do so” 
Without endorsing such a recrudescence of the spirit of coercion, 
we agree that many of us would gain much insight from it into 
the way that Bree Churchmen regard uscand themselves, and _ 
the Mee > upon which these views are based. 


The claims may be broadiy divided into three: first, the claim 
that the Free Churchmen did not leave the Church of England 
but were thrust out, and that the Church of England has there- 
fore no exclusive right to the ancient buildings and endowments. 
Secondly, that Free Churchmen have lived through three cen- 
turies of cruel oppression, largely imposed upon them by the 
Established Church; and thirdly, that the Free Churches are 
responsible for the moral, social and political progress of*the 
last two Centuries, very largely against the opposition of the 
Established Church. These points are presented at length, against 
their historical background, and it is in the nature of the case 
that the book reads very much like a sustained attack upon the 
Church of England. 


Fundamentally our differences are doctrinal, but’ let us for 
the present isolate the history, and see wherein our interpretation 
of the facts differs from Dr. Townsend’s 


In the seventeenth century, it was assumed that every member 
of the nation must practise the same Religion: the Puritans 
wished it to be Calvinistic, and would have used the Regale to 
_ maintain their doctrine and Church polity, just as Laud and 
his fellows used it to maintain Episcopacy. Similarly, the Pilgrim 
Fathers had no desire for the freedom_of any religion except 
their own. In-England, unable to gain control, the Puritans were 
brought after the Restoration to desire toleration: in the New 
World, different groups settled in different areas. and when the 
need for political unity arose, they could only become one on 
the basis of mutual toleration. This is not to deny the greatness 
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of mind with which they learned their lesson, as the Anglican 
who suffered under the Commonwea'th d:d not. — 

Passing to the second point, no one can read unmoved the 
account of the disabilities and humiliations from which Free 
Churchmen have suffered, and from our modern point of view 
we are bound to agree with Dr. Townsend that they were mon- 
strous. But from the point of view of many contemporaries, the 
Free Churchmen were men who wished to contract out of the 
State system of Religion, and yet retain certain of the advantages 
which it provided: claiming rights where they acknowledged no. 
duties. No doubt personal spite and sheer cruelty often found 
Opportunities to vent themselves. 


The claims of the Free Churches in Education, Politics and 
Social Reform make an impressive recital, and a table is pro- 
vided shewing that the vote of the Bishops in the House of Lords 
was almost invariably against change. Dr. Townsend attributes 
the triumphs of the Liberal Party to the Free Churches, while 
recognising that other elements contributed. But if the Free 
Churches are to claim the credit for the reforming achievements 
_ of the Liberal Party,.they must also hold. themselves responsible 
for other effects of that policy, the uncontrolled development of 
industrialism and our dependence on foreign trade for our food 
supply. This Dr. Townsend would cheerfully do, but he might 
find other Free Churchmen less confident. He is consistent and 
faithful to the Liberal Tradition, dismissing Maritain and his 
school because of their mistaken trust in Mussolini. He appears 
to be satisfied that the suppression by external force of the two 
principle Dictatorships has reversed or at least arrested the 
political trend that gave rise to them. 


In other ways, Dr. Townsend seems to end his survey at the 
point that suits him. He speaks of pluralism and the sinecures 
that Cathedral Prebends used to be: but he make no mention of 
Archbishop Benson’s reforms as Chancellor of Lincoln. There is 
no mention of the Christian Social Union or of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship; and while F. D. Maurice is mentioned 
twice. neither Gore not Scott Holland nor S‘ewart Headlam are 
named at all. It is true that they are not concerned with the 
Claims of the Free: Churches; but a book which consists very 
largely of an attack on the established Church is misleading if it 
stops at that point. 
Anglo-Catholics may feel that since the reign of George I the 


enemies of the Free Churches have been ours too. The Whig 
‘Continued on page 4) 
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